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ECONOMIC TRENDS REPORT -- SURINAME 1983 - 1984 
KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(Unless otherwise specified, values are in millions of U.S. dollars. 
The Surinamese Guilder is pegged to the US $ at US$ 1 = SF 1.78876.) 


1980 1981 1982 1983 


Income, Employment 
GDP at Market Prices n/al 996 1118 1062 


GDP at Constant (1973) Prices N/A2 446 474 450 
Per Capita GDP at Market Prices N/A $2810 $3105 2870 
Per Capita GDP at Constant 
(1973) Prices N/A 1256 1316 1216 
Labor Force (thousands) 3 N/A N/A 100.0 100.0 
Unemployed (percentage) 15 20 
Population (thousands) 4 352/ 355/ 360/ 370/ 
/382 /385 /390 /400 


Money and Prices (as of December 31) 
Money Supply 166.2 200.1* 235.4 254.4 
Total Public Debt 82.0 136.4 307.9 
External Public Debt 2509 2563 24.2 
Central Bank Interest Rate (%) 
Commercial Interest Rate (%) Prime 
Average 


1980 1982 1983 1984 


Retail Price Indices 
April 1968-March 1969 = 100 
Total (Yearly Average) 266.3 282.62 295.0 304.7 
Food and Drink 262.2* 266.5 278.5 286.6 
Housing and Furniture 262.4 261.9 276.2 281.7 
Clothing and Shoes 306.6 373.2 396.2 428.3 
Other 258.8 288.8 295.0 301.1 


May 
1982 1983 1984 


Balance of Payments and Trade 
Gold and Foreign Exchange 187.26 91.07 52.58 


Balance of Payments 
Current Account -153.0 -163.1 


Capital Account 115.7. + 36.8 
Total Account -37.3 -126.3 
Total Export (FOB) 427.7 366.0 
U.S. Share 60 63.1 
Total Imports 515.0 449.3 


U.S. Share 1339 11S 
Balance of Trade -87.3 -83.3 





Government Budget 


Total Revenues 269.4 295.1 315.0 
Total Expenditures N/A 304.9 372.0 
Total Deficit N/A 10.2 57.0 


NOTES: 


SOURCES: 


Revised 
GNP at Factor Cost (in current prices) (1980) 

984 
GNP at Factor Cost (in constant 1973 prices) 

(1980) 

506 
Corrected labor force figures and average unem- 
ployment rates. Beginning 1976 figures result 
from new method of calculating unemployment and 
include only those registered with Ministry of 
Labor in January of the year concerned. 
Lower estimate is Central Bank's. There has been 
no census since 1980. 
Not to be compared directly with data prior to 
1980, because of changes in price index and 
commodity substitutions. 
Includes gold valued at $45. per ounce. 
All gold valued at 80% of world market price. 
Against which there are $22 million in outstanding 
letters of credit. 


Central Bank of Suriname 

Ministry of Transport, Trade and Industry 
Ministry of Labor 

Planning Bureau 

Statistics Bureau 

Netherlands Development Cooperation Mission 
Producing Companies 





BACKGROUND 


Until the abolition of slavery in 1863, when the plantation 
system collapsed, Suriname's tropical riches generated a sub- 
stantial flow of wealth to the Netherlands. During World War 
II Suriname prospered as the world's major supplier of baux- 
ite. Since then other countries have greatly surpassed Suri- 
name as economical bauxite sources. Nevertheless, Suriname 
remains unique among developing countries, since it has an 
integrated aluminum sector producing bauxite, alumina and 
aluminum. 


At independence on November 25, 1975 Suriname received a Dutch 
development aid commitment worth $1.5 billion through 1990. 
This second pillar of the Surinamese economy was intended 
primarily for development projects. The Georgia-sized country 
with a population (400,000) and GDP (+ $ 1 billion) the size of 
Macau, offers a standard of living far above that of the 
average, small developing nation. 


Since February 25, 1980, when sixteen sergeants and enlisted 
men seized power, Suriname's government has talked about 
increasing state control over the economy, and has begun to 


exercise greater influence in certain sectors, though Suriname 
still maintains a market economy. Suriname has sought 
alternatives elsewhere in the hemisphere to the Netherlands and 
the United States as suppliers, markets and economic models. 


On December 8, 1982, a number of prominent opposition leaders 
were arrested by the military authorities, and fifteen were 
killed while in government custody. As a consequence, the 
cabinet resigned and the Dutch government suspended its massive 
development aid. The United States likewise suspended its 
two-year, $1.5 million technical assistance agreement. 


The Commander of the National Army, Lt.Col. Desi Bouterse, 
continues to exercise ultimate political power, although much 


of the every-day business of policy implementation is in the 
hands of a civilian cabinet. 





RECENT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In late 1983, reports circulated that the government would soon 
take measures -- including raising income taxes -- to increase 
revenues in 1984. With bauxite and aluminum workers in the 
lead, intermittently joined by employees of banks and the water 
and electrical utilities, the labor sector staged a five-week 
series of strikes that led to the resignation of the Alibux 
Cabinet. In a conciliatory gesture, Lt. Col. Bouterse 
announced that no new taxes would be imposed without adequate 
and ample consultation with all social sectors. In February 
1984 an interim government was named under Prime Minister W. 
Udenhout, consisting of members nominated by labor, the 
business community, and the military. The two-fold mandate of 
the Udenhout government was to 

1) find remedies for the economic and fiscal crisis; 

2) lead the country to abiding democratic structures 

suited to the national temperament. 

By June 1984 there had been considerable discussion of ways to 
proceed but neither a 1984 budget nor a consensus on democratic 
reforms had yet taken shape. 


In May 1984 two radio stations and a newspaper which had been 
forced to close in December, 1982 were allowed to reopen. The 
government also announced the lifting of censorship. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ECONOMY 


Suriname's economy depends primarily on bauxite and aluminum 
production, secondly on agriculture, and thirdly on a small 
local manufacturing sector. Dutch development aid was an 
important contributor to the economy until December of 1982. 
The economy has traditionally been import oriented. 


Suriname's two bauxite companies, SURALCO, an ALCOA subsidiary 
and by far the larger of the two, and BILLITON, a subsidiary of 
Royal Dutch Shell, normally account between them for about 

eighty percent of the country's export earnings. Total employ- 
ment for the companies is now approximately 4,200 workers, down 
from 5,500 in 1982. Wages in the bauxite sector are three 

times higher than the average Suriname wage of $4,500 per year. 


In March 1984 Suralco and Billiton concluded a joint venture 
agreement (replacing an older tolling agreement) which provides 
Billiton 45 percent ownership of Suralco's refining operation, 
thus reducing Suralco's capital holdings as well as Billiton's 
refining costs. Suralco has reduced its mining operation to 
one site at Moengo. The Government of Suriname has announced 
its intention to review the Brokopondo agreement, a 75-year 
agreement dating from 1958 which governs the operations of 
Suralco. 





The recent worldwide recession, and the establishment of new 
alumina plants in other countries, have reduced the demand for 
Surinamese bauxite and derivatives. In 1983 bauxite shipments 
decreased by 52,628 metric tons (10.5 percent), alumina ship- 
ments increased by 73,000 metric tons (6.9 percent), and alumi- 
num decreased by 31,414 metric tons (52.1 percent) compared 
with 1982. Proven commercially exploitable bauxite reserves 
are expected to last about twenty more years, but new invest- 
ment will be required. Suralco's annual capital investment is 
approximately $20 million. Despite the declining contribution 
of mining to Suriname's gross domestic product, the country 
remains very heavily dependent on bauxite products. 


Agriculture is important in terms of employment. Rice is the 
most important crop, and the government has its own experimen- 
tal rice development station and farm at Wageningen in western 
Suriname. An irrigation project is expected to hasten the 
expansion of rice production. Secondary products are palm oil, 
bananas, timber, and shrimp. The shrimp catch, up in recent 
years, showed a decline throughout 1983 and the first months of 
1984. The timber industry continued its decline, suffering in 
part from lower public sector investment. Palm oil production, 
though impeded by recent dry conditions, continues to expand as 
new acreage is brought into production. 


Suriname has a small protected manufacturing sector, aimed 
mainly at import substitution for consumables such as alcoholic 
beverages, soft drinks, margarine, tobacco, shoes, and deter- 
gents (for both the domestic market and export). The major 
constraints on manufacturing are the country's small popula- 
tion, the relatively high wage level, restrictions on the 
importation of equipment and materials, and a tradition of 
financing imports with bauxite earnings and Dutch aid. 


Dutch development aid was primarily for projects, but since it 
funded the substantial local costs of these projects, it also 
provided balance of payments support. Disbursements amounted 
to about $100 million annually from 1975 to 1982. Less than 
one half of the originally allocated $1.5 billion development 


aid funds had been disbursed by the end of 1982 when aid was 
suspended. 


The Surinamese Government has chosen in 1983 and 1984 to con- 
tinue financing development projects on its own, using its own 
resources, and via the ordinary budget. The Government of 
Suriname has sought other sources of assistance, but so far 
with limited success. Suspension of Dutch development aid has 
had a major impact on the Surinamese economy, since Suriname's 
foreign exchange reserves have not been sufficient to fund the 
former Dutch projects for a protracted period. 





Rapidly depleted foreign exchange reserves as of early June 
1984 in Suriname were approximately $ 34 million, against which 
there are $ 22 million in outstanding letters of credit. After 
four rapid revaluations gold holdings have been valued at 80% 
of world market price since 1983. Gold reserves are currently 
valued at $35.2 million. 


BUDGET, INFLATION, AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Total government expenditures in 1983 amounted to about U.S. 
$454.7 million, and revenues were $285.0 million for a deficit 
of $169.7 million. Increased government spending, demands for 
higher wages from government employees (who make up 42 percent 
of the estimated labor force), and other factors could con- 
ceivably raise the deficit considerably in 1984. By early 
June, the government had not yet proposed a firm budget for 
1984, The previous government's proposed deficit of $177 
million was unacceptable. The current government has proposed 
reducing that figure to $45 million. Current proposals call 
for two thirds of the reduction to be achieved through spending 
cuts, the other third through increased revenues. A total 
expenditure of $350-$400 million seems likely. 


According to the government's Statistical Bureau, the overall 
rate of inflation for 1983 was 4.03 percent. The rate for the 
first four months of 1984 was 4.25%. Although Suriname imports 
some inflation because of its heavy dependence on foreign goods 
and services, the effects have recently been partially allevi- 
ated because of the strength of the U.S. dollar to which Suri- 
name pegs the value of its guilder. A change in the basket of 
goods used in calculating the Retail Price Index in 1982 pro- 
duced a lower rate of inflation than would otherwise have been 
shown. 


Suriname has traditionally enjoyed a strong balance of payments 
position. This was reversed in 1981 when the current account 
deficit widened significantly because of sharply reduced baux- 
ite sector exports. The situation worsened with the suspension 
of Dutch aid. In June 1984 gross reserves were slightly more 
than $34 million ($12 million after obligations). Suriname is 
seeking economic assistance from various countries, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the Inter American Development Bank 
but so far with limited success. Brazil has provided some 
assistance with military and communications equipment. 





LABOR 


The labor pool in Suriname is estimated at about 100,000, ina 
total population of 400,000. An estimated 30% of adults are 
functionally illiterate in any of the dozen languages spoken 
here. The public sector in Suriname is the country's largest 
employer. Forty-two percent of the labor force works for the 
government, which includes semi-governmental manufacturing and 
wholesaling enterprises as well as utilities and public 
schools. Large numbers of workers are also involved in agri- 
culture and in retail trade and other services. 


A significant problem for Suriname is the relatively high level 
of unemployment, which is officially estimated at 15 to 17 per- 
cent. Unofficially, unemployment is estimated to be at least 
20 percent and is much higher among Surinamese youth. With 
over half the population under the age of 16, this problem is 
likely to grow worse, unless there is a rapid expansion of the 
Surinamese economy. 


Suriname is a haven for between 6,000 and 20,000 immigrants and 
seasonal workers from neighboring Guyana, who in many cases are 
willing to work for lower wages than Surinamese. That number 
is growing at a rate of about 2,000 per year. 


To prevent the loss of jobs to Surinamers due to the depressed 
economic situation, the government in 1983 required registra- 
tion of foreign workers in Suriname and restricted layoffs in 
the private sector. Some foreign workers have been expelled. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS AND CURRENCY CONTROLS 


To further its effort to control imports and save foreign 
exchange, the Government of Suriname enforces import licensing 
requirements and exchange controls. Importers must submit 
details of their intended purchases to the Ministry of Trans- 
port, Trade, and Industry. The Ministry designates some orders 
submitted by importers for pre-shipment inspection and price 
verification reports overseas. 


Certain goods, such as processed foods and some articles of 
apparel and textiles, are subject to quantity control and other 
restrictions. In general, to protect local industry and to 
promote import substitution, the Government of Suriname has 
prohibited importation of goods which can be produced domesti- 
cally in sufficient quantities. These include coffee and cer- 
tain other foodstuffs, specific items of clothing, and men's 
shoes. The government further restricts the importation of 
luxury items by frequently delaying issuance of import licenses 





for these goods. The issuance of import licenses is currently 
greatly restricted for most categories of goods. A suspension 
of the issuance of letters of credit was imposed in early 
spring 1984 and is regularly renewed. 


The amount of foreign exchange allowed to Surinamers who travel 
abroad was also reduced substantially in both 1983 and 1984. 
Surinamers travelling to Europe and the U.S. are allowed about 
U.S. $423 per year. Supplemental foreign exchange can be 
obtained under certain conditions, e.g. for approved overseas 
travel on business. 


The Surinamese Government will continue to establish prices and 
profit margins for retailers and wholesalers. These are now 
more tightly enforced than in the past, which helps in keeping 
prices for goods on the shelf fairly stable. Shortages of con- 
sumer goods, including cheese, flour, liquor, and salt, 
occurred with greater frequency throughout 1984 and lasted 
longer. Hoarding and black marketing exist. In June 1984 U.S. 
dollars sell on the black market at 3.5 guilders per dollar or 
more, compared with the official rate of Sf. 1.77 = U.S. $1.00 
(Sf. 1.00 = U.S. $0.565). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. EXPORTS AND INVESTORS 


Although the Surinamese market is relatively small, its total 
imports of $449.3 million in 1983 are significant for a small 
developing country and worth the attention of U.S. exporters. 
According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. exports to 
Suriname amounted to $115.5 million in 1983; imports by the 
U.S. from Suriname were worth $63.1 million, $3.1 million more 
than in 1982. The U.S. provides more of Suriname's imports 
than any other nation. The need for manufactured products in 
Suriname remains high. To further import substitution, the 
Government of Suriname promotes the establishment of small 
domestic industries, which provide a market for machinery. 
U.S. construction equipment, oil rigs and related equipment, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, fertilizers, textiles, and motor 
vehicle parts still have good prospects in the Suriname market. 


Increasingly stringent import restrictions in Suriname have 
reduced the import of U.S. manufactured luxury items, which are 
strictly controlled. As its foreign exchange reserves are 
depleted, imports will decline unless Suriname is successful in 
its efforts to replace the suspended Dutch economic assistance. 


The replacement value of U.S. investment in Suriname exceeds 
$1 billion, primarily in the aluminum sector. Despite its 

Marxist rhetoric and past close ties to Cuba, the Surinamese 
government has not nationalized any U.S. holdings. Likewise, 





there have been no recent nationalizations of any foreign or 
domestic holdings. However, because of the political uncer- 
tainty and an economic downturn in the country, many business- 
men and potential investors are taking a "wait and see" 
attitude. 


Eligible for Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) designation, the 


Government of Suriname is studying CBI's advantages but has not 
yet applied. 


The domestic political and economic situation in Suriname is 
less stable than some years ago. Therefore, U.S. businessmen 
should exercise normal prudence. Assured financing is recom- 
mended. Potential investors should keep themselves informed 
regarding any future agreements with the IMF, the Dutch govern- 
ment, the U.S. (concerning CBI) and with other bodies in order 


to gauge Suriname's ability to meet its obligations in the near 
term. 











US DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Heternatramna! Frade Sgemerniratnen 
Offee of Frpon Adeninesration | 


Let the Office of Export Administration answer 
your export control questions. Call the Export- 
ers’ Service Staff, (202) 377-4811. 


ORDER FORM To: 


Enclosed is $ __ O check, 
C money order, o: charge to my 
Deposit Account No. 


Lhd he td 


Order No.____ 


Announcing the 
Export Administration 
Annual Report for FY 1983 


This report answers your questions on export control: 

e How many license applications were processed in FY 1983? 

e What commodities controlled under the Export Administration 
Act were exported to the U.S.S.R., Soviet Bloc countries, and 
the People’s Republic of China? 
What were the national security, foreign policy, and short supply 
controls in operation during FY 1983, and how were they 
employed? 
How has export control enforcement been stepped up in the 
past year? 
What have been the achievements of the program to keep U.S. 
companies from complying with foreign boycotts? 


The report also includes: 
e The Export Administration Act of 1979, as amended. 


e The report to Congress extending and expanding foreign 
policy export controls in January: 1983. 


Use the order blank below to receive your copy of the Export Ad- 
ministration Annual Report for FY 1983. The cost is $4.50 a copy. 


Superintendent of Documents. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Credit Card Orders Only 


ad 
VISA® | Total charges $____ Fill in the boxes below. 


Credit 


cagno. LITT TTT ITITIT ITT 1) 
DiewkerC cred oati 

Expiration Date — 

Monthivear LI I | 


Please send me____copy(ies) of the U.S. Department of Commerce Export Administration 


Annual Report FY 1983 S/N 003-000-00633-6. 
Name—First, Last 


Company name or additional address line 
Street address 


City 


For Office Use Only 
Quantity Charges 


Enclosed 


| | | | | | To be mailed 
Subscnptons 
| | | | | Postage 


F oreign handling 
MMOB 


State ZIP Code — 


| Pei i) bie eee ee et) ae) eee UPNS 


(or Country) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


Orscount 
Retund 
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